The Quick Kine 


By RALPH E. LOVELL 


Last century it was a golden spike that symbolized 
the joining of East and West. Today it’s a steel tower 
with a reflector on top. The microwave relay system 
means that New Yorkers and San Franciscans can 
view the same scene on TV simultaneously. 

This isn’t an unmixed blessing as far as TV men 
are concerned. If they put on a show for New Yorkers 
at 7:30 p.m., where is their San Francisco audience? 
At work, most of it. Paradoxically, they’d be better 
off if it took three hours longer to beam a TV program 
from coast to coast. 

Take the Dinah Shore Show, for example. Like 
many live TV programs, it originates in NBC’s Holly¬ 
wood studios. Although it’s 7:30 in the East when 
Dinah begins microwaving each Tuesday and Thurs¬ 
day, it’s only 4:30 in the afternoon for her fellow 
West Coast residents. 

Now you might sell ice cream, popcorn or atom-ray 
guns to the kiddies watching video at 4:30, but you 
won’t sell autos, which is what Dinah hopes to do. 


Thus it’s necessary to delay the program for three 
hours so Dad and Mom in San Diego, Los Angeles or 
Seattle can see Dinah at 7:30. 

A photographic process known as “quick kine” 
or “hot kine” (pronounced like “skinny”) has been 
perfected to provide the desired time delay, and to pro¬ 
duce a motion picture negative from which prints for 
other television stations can be made. This is how 
it works: 

At the same time that electronic pictures of Dinah 
are hopping with the speed of light from one micro- 
wave tower to another across the continent, a special 
motion picture camera loaded with Du Pont film is 
photographing an identical electronic picture appear¬ 
ing on a television viewing tube, or kinescope, in 
Hollywood. The process is called kinescope recording. 

The quick in “quick kine” refers to the fact that 
the film is developed, fixed, dried, edited and ready 
for projection three hours after the camera started 
rolling. A bit of electronic magic reverses the projected 


Everyone knows it doesn’t snow in Hollywood except in the movies, 
or on TV where Dinah Shore is a favorite entertainer twice weekly. 




A New York family watches Dinah at 7:30 in the evening. In I 
wood, it’s only 4:30 and many western viewers are still at 1 
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film images, making positive TV pictures from the 
negative film image. So one negative film projected in 
Hollywood at 7:30 P.S.T. serves a regional TV net¬ 
work extending from San Diego to Seattle with very 
little loss of picture quality. Among the many loyal 
Los Angeles viewers is Dinah Shore herself, who can 
thus be her own critic in the comfort of her own home. 


In the same way, programs originating in New 
York can be recorded in Hollywood at their live time 
and played back to West coast audiences later by 
“quick kine”. This method of time delay by film 
recording permits greater flexibility of programming, 
and eases the serious problem posed by the three-hour 
time difference between East and West, 



Our author, kinescope recording supervisor for NBC Hollywood, Only three hours after recording, the film is developed, fixed, 

oversees photographing of live telecast on 35mm. Du Pont film. washed, dried, edited and ready for retelecasting the program, 


Lovell explains to Dinah the intricate operations that make it 
possible for her western audience to watch the show at 7:30 P.S.T. 




In the comfort and privacy of her own home, the star gets an op¬ 
portunity to see herself as others see her, and judge the effect 
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